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NATIONAL GRATITUDE. 


“O come, let us sing unto the Lord ; let us make a nee noise to the Rock of 
our salvation. Let us come before his presence with thanksgiving, and make a 
joyfal noise unto him with psalms.”—PsaLas xcv : 1, 2. 

In accordance with the appointment of the Chief Magis- 
trate of this nation, we are convened to offer up our public and 
grateful acknowledgments to God for the blessings and mer- 
cies with which he has crowned the passing year. To aid you 
in this service will be the object of the present sermon. In 
view of God’s mercies I invite you to come into his presence 
with thanksgiving, and make a joyful noise unto him with 
psalms. 

The general and common mercies of Providence, in which we 
all so abundantly share, claim this offering at our hands. The 
year now passing has, in this respect, resembled all the years 
of our preceding lives. It has been loaded with the evidences 
of Divine goodness. We have been — in our conscious 
being, and in the enjoyment of - faculties of both body and 
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mind. That we are not dead and mouldering in our graves, is 
roof to reason, that God has kept us by his gracious power. 
n him we live, and move, and have our being. The mercies 
which have attended that being, are all Divine. Every good 
gift and every perfect gift is from above, and cometh down from 
the Father of lights. He is the Father of mercies and the God 
of all comfort. His hand is directly concerned in the bestow- 
ment of all fhe blessings and all the joys of life. The earth at 
his command has yielded her abundant increase to supply the 
wants of every living thing. We have had the early and the lat- 
ter rain. The sun has continued to shine. The great laws and 
arrangements of nature, under the beneficent government of 
the Divine will, have proceeded with unsuspended regularity 
and order. Our al comforts have been kindly continued 
and our religious privileges statedly renewed. If to any of us 
the year has been one of unusual affliction and sorrow, still God 
has been merciful and gracious even in that sorrow, designing 
it as an instrumentality of spiritual culture, and thereby fitting 
us for nobler virtues here, and higher joys hereafter. Our 
severest trials, by reason of their moral discipline, often become 
our greatest mercies. They wean us from this world, and 
attach us to the next. They teach us to trust God where we 
cannot trace him. 

These general and common aspects of Providence, with which 
we are all familiar, perhaps so familiar as not to feel, as we 
should, their impressive power, constitute the continued chal- 
lenge of the great God upon the gratitude and thanksgiving of 
this fallen world. They run parallel with our years, beginning 
with the first breath, and following us to the last. They meet 
us wherever we go. There is no time or place when and where 
their voice is not heard. Though we may forget God, he does 
not forget us. .He does not graduate his earthly benefactions 
by any law of human service. His sun shines upon the evil 
and the good, and his rain descendeth alike upon the just and . 
the unjust. It is hence fitting at all times, especially so upon 
a day consecrated to this service, that as individuals and asa 
whole people, we should pause, devoutly ponder, and make 
some grateful expression to the adorable Source whence all our 
mercies flow. It is fitting that we should acknowledge God in 
all our ways and in all his ways. Let our gratitude and thanks- 
giving be somewhat commensurate with the occasion. Let 
everything that hath breath, praise the Lord. Let every con- 
scious soul have a hymn. ; 


Praise: God, from whom all blessings flow : 
Praise him, all creatures here below ; 
Praise him above, ye heavenly host! 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
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But I am reminded by the circumstances of the hour, as doubt- 
less you are, of those mercies of Providence which refer more 
especially to our nation in its present severe trial. It is hardly 
possible to avoid giving prominence to this point ina sermon 
designed for a National Thanksgiving. I surety have no desire 
to avoid it. I presume that you have none. Though I cannot 
tell what will be the precise utterances of other pulpits on this 
day, I shall assume that throughout the loyal States a grateful 
people will most cheerfully unite their hearts together in pay- 
ing their common tribute to Almighty God for what he has 
done, and is doing in their behalf. I invite you to share with 
them in this service. 

The American people are at this moment a wonderful and 
exciting spectacle to the nations of the earth, perhaps so to 
the inhabitants of heaven. The clouds of civil war have gath- 
ered over this once happy land; the sword has been drawn; 
and now for nearly four years it has been bathing itself in the 
blood of its victims. Thousands and tens of thousands of new- 
made graves, and as many weeping families, furnish a mournful 
testimony to the ravages of this destructive contest. That 
there is a great evil somewhere among the people, and that the 
time of God’s vengeance has come, must, I think, be abundant- 
ly obvious to all. These terrible desolations, this waste of life 
a°d expenditure of treasure, these sorrows and groans of a suf- 
fering people, are not for nothing in respect to the causes which 
have procured them, or the results to which they must lead. As 
they have a cause in the past, so they have a mission in the 
future. 

And now in the very midst of this appalling scene, when all. 
minds are agitated with the problems of war, and all, more or 
less, suffering from its evils, amid the thunder and roar of bat- 
tle,—yes, in such an hour, the President invites the good people 
of this country to assemble in their accustomed places of wor- 
ship, and while penitently confessing their sins and imploring 
the Divine forgiveness, also to sing their psalms, to pour forth 
the strains of pious gratitude, and rejoice together as a people 
with whom the God of nations is dealing in the way of love and 
mercy. This is what the President proposes, appointing not a 
Fast Day, but a day for National Thanksgiving. Do the facts 
authorize such a recommendation? Shall we clothe ourselves in 
sack-cloth and ashes, hang our harps upon the willow, weep be- 
tween the porch and the altar, and beseech the Almighty to turn 
away his fierce wrath ; or shall we recognize the good hand of 
the Lord, and praise him for his kind providences in this season 
of trial? It seems to me that the latter is very appropriately the 
type of service which belongs more especially to the occasion 


and the day. I shall hence invite you to thank God, and take 
courage. 
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1.-——Be truly grateful, that you can appeal to the King of the uns- 
verse in respect to the rectitude of our cause. This with me is a very 
primary point. If I did not believe in the absolute righteousness 
of this war on the part of the Government,—if I believed that the 
guilt implied by this contest was equally distributed between 
the belligerent parties,—if I believed that the Government had 
given the Rebels a just occasion for taking up arms,—or if I be- 
lieved that secession is a political and moral right which each 
State may lawfully and peaceably exercise at its own discretion, 
then upon each of these suppositions I should tremble for my 
country. I never yet shouted the infidel motto, ‘My country, 
right or wrong!” I never willshout it. The moral merits of this 
struggle determine my position in respect to it. I believe, that 
this war for the suppression of rebellion is right, and hence 
that the Government in its prosecution is in fact the minister of 
God for the punishment of them that do evil. In this sense I 
hold the war to be God’s war, not only as permitted in his prov- 
idence, but as perfectly accordant with the principles of his 
moral administration. On the one hand I see a band of conspir- 
ators inspired by the worst passions, and actuated by the direst 
purposes, that ever entered the human mind, seeking to break u 
and destroy the fairest fabric of civil and religious liberty that 
any people ever enjoyed ; and on the other, 1 see an organized 
popular Government driven by the stern necessities of the case 
to employ its military power to defeat this malign and wicked 
purpose. 

This, my hearers, is the whole thing in the compass of a nut- 
shell ; and with such an issue piety cin always go before God, 
and make her appeal to his attributes. Though not gifted with 
the spirit of inspiration, I nevertheless feel practically confident 
that the Lord is and must be on our side ; and this, let me say, 
is the great sheet-anchor of my hope. ‘ A very large part of our 
strength lies in the justice of our cause. This is the reason why 
the religion of the land, the pulpits of the land, the preachers of 
the everlasting gospel, the religious press, the ecclesiastical 
bodies of all denominations in the loyal States, the prayers of 
good men, the intelligence and virtue of the country, lowe been 
so cordially united in giving an unhesitating support to the Gov- 
ernment in the prosecution of the war. It is not because the 
people do not desire peace, or because they love the desolation 
and carnage of the battle-field, but because their moral senti- 
ments have summoned them to the task of defending the Govern- 
ment of their country against the evil machinations of traitors. 
Let us then congratulate ourselves, and devoutly thank God, 
that, in this mournful struggle of arms, we are not fighting to 
gratify a mad ambition, to subjugate other nations, to increase 
our power, or for any purpose of personal vengeance, but simply 
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to maintain the constituted supreme authority of the land. This 
is our theory of the contest. This is what we propose to do. 
War in such a cause, and for such a purpose, is a sacred duty. 
It is not merely a question of patriotism, much less of partisan- 
ship, but also one of religion. The people are bound by their 
allegiance to the King of Kings to rise in their majesty, and 
swear upon the altars of their country that this rebellion shall be 
suppressed. They would be traitors to God, as well as man, if 
they did otherwise. I have hence felt it a solemn duty to speak 
freely ard frequently upon this subject, to rebuke treason, and 
do all in my power to strengthen the public heart in this good 
work. It has seemed to me that the duties of the patriot and 
the Christian are in this case so identified, that in order to be the 
Christian consistently, one must be the patriot,—so identified 
that a soldier in the service of his country, may be as devout as 
Paul in his morning prayer, and yet spend the remainder of the 
day in making good use of his musket,—yea, so identified that if 
the whole army were converted to God, not a man of them would | 
fight the less bravely. The cause itself appeals to the very first 
principles of our moral and religious nature ; and sincerely do I 
thank God that such is the fact. If we must have war, let it be 
a war for whose success we can pray,—a war that conscience ap- 
proves,—one that does not violate the principles of the gospel 
of peace. Abstract this quality from the moral position of the 
Government, and then we might well pray God to save us from 
ourselves. We should certainly need saving. 

2.—The continued preservation of our national life is another 
marked and most impressive reason for Thanksgiving. We have 
encountered very great perils during the past three years and a 
half. Perhaps no nation in the whole history of man was ever sub- 
ject to greater. I doubt whether any other Government on all the 
face of the earth could have survived such astorm. There is 
not a crowned head in Europe that in like circumstances would 
have remained in power. Ignorant of the future,—as ignorant 
of the task before us,—with no precedents to guide us,—without 
a distinct policy in the outset,—unacquainted too with the art of 
war,— confronted by the most formidable rebellion that any peo- 
ple ever undertook to conquer,-—sometimes sorely defeated on 
the battle-field, sometimes subject to seasons of great national de- 
pression, and at times even distrusting the capacities of the Gov- 
ernment, —beset on all sides by a large class of men, who, either 
as partisans or traitors, were doing their utmost to shake the 
public confidence in the Administration,—bearing very heavy 
burdens, and weeping over our cherished dead, see with but few 
words of sympathy and good cheer from the other nations of the 
earth, we have nevertheless gone forward and onward from point 
to point, from crisis to crisis, from defeat to victory, developing 
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our strength, growing wiser by experience, never so- cast down 
that we did not rise again, never so distracted inour counsels as 
to desert the cause, year by year making sure and steady pro- 
gress towards the final end; and here we are to-day, before the 
God of all the earth, a living, bona fide nation of more than 
twenty millions of people in the loyal States, paying our defer- 
ence to one common Government, unbroken in our power, unex- 
hausted in our resources,and unchanged in our purpose. Surely 
such a fact in such circumstances may well awaken our songs of 
praise. I believe that God has been the guardian and keeper 
of this nation through all this stormy and dangerous scene, as 
truly as I believe that he led the children of Israel safely through 
the wilderness. Did the time permit, I could enumerate a long 
list of special providences clearly indicative of the Divine hand. 
Prayer, very earnest prayer, has been offered : Christian hearts 
have made their country’s cause their own at the throne of grace: 
and in answer to these pleadings of the righteous the Lord has 
hitherto kept us from disintegration, anarchy and ruin. He has 
turned our disasters into substantial victories: he has not suf- 
fered us to meet any disaster that we could not speedily repair : 
in moments of extreme peril he has provided for us a way of es- 
cape : he has signally defeated the iedane and hopes of our ene- 


mies: he has given us military successes quite as rapidly as we 


were morally prepared to turn them to the providential ends 
of this struggle: as a pillar of cloud by day and of light by 
night, he has presided over the fortunes of the contest, inspiring 
the national heart by the unanswerable logic of events: in the 
language of the President, “ It has pleased Almighty God to pro- 
long our national life another year, defending us with his guar- 
dian care against unfriendly designs from abroad, and vouchsaf- 
ing to us in his mercy many and signal victories over the enemy, 
who is of our own household :”’—We live,—public order lives,— 
the nation lives, unimpaired in its strength in the midst of a 
most desolating war,—the industry of the people lives,—the pub- 
lic credit lives,—the Army and the Navy still live ;—and hence, 
— a review of the year past, as well as all the previous years 
of this struggle, I ask you sincerely to thank God, and look 
hopefully into the future. Your country’s blessings, her safety 
and her honor thus far preserved, demand your songs of praise. 
You still have # country and a Government, the former to love, 
and the latter to defend. Fail not, I entreat you, to bless God 
for the same; and then be sure to quit yourselves like men. 
3.—The providential gift of men, wise in counsel, skilled, energetic, 
and brave in war, presents a third occasion for gratitude.—In the 
days of the Riveketion the Lord gave to our fathers such men 
as Hamilton, Madison, Franklin, Jay, Adams, Jefferson, Wash- 
ington,—men whom we now delight to honor: and it was by 
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their agency mainly that the struggle was made victorious, and 
the principles of Republican liberty established on this soil. 
When God proposed to lead the children of Israel to the prom- 
ised land, he gave them a Moses and an Aaron; and when he 
would plant them in that land, he raised up a Joshua to be his 
servant and their servant. So, in this hour of trial, the Lord 
has vouchsafed to the nation men from the humblest soldier up 
through all the gradations of military. honor to the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army and the Navy. We have had men to fight 
our battles, and men to preside in the councils of State. When 
history shall write her impartial record of this contest, it will 
place many, very many, of these honored and faithful ones high 
on the roll of fame. Posterity will think and speak of them 
as we now think and speak of our Hamiltons, our Jeffersons, our 
Madisons, and our Wasuingtons. 

Looking at the Army and the Navy, I venture the assertion 
that a nobler and braver set of men never trod any soil or any 
deck. The soldiers and the sailors are from all classes of soci- 
ety ; and well have they vindicated their claim to the nation’s 
honor, and God’s claim to the nation’s gratitude for the gift of 
such men. As a class, they have been absolutely true to the 
cause, patient in suffering, heroic in battle, shrinking from no 
danger, yielding to no discouragement, and never proposing to 
lay down their arms till the flag of the Union shall float in un- 
disputed triumph over the entire land. As was well said by 
General Hooker, “ There are no Copperheads in the Army.” 

Ascending to those higher in rank—the Generals and their 
subordinate officers—-we certainly have much occasion to 
thank God for a great many able commanders alike in the Army 
and the Navy, whose names can hardly be mentioned without 
exciting a shout of popular applause. We have had, I know, 
some painful failures—some men not at all qualified for the 
positions to which they were assigned ; it took the Government 
some time to sift out these incompetent ones and lay them aside; 
and yet who will deny that we have had a great many grand 
successes in the line of men? God in his providence has given 
us a Grant, and a Sherman, and a Sheridan, and a Farragut, and 
others of similar type ; he has preserved their valuable lives ;, 
he has installed them in the public confidence ; he has inspire 
them with the true theory of their mission; they have been 
content to be Generals, and devote all their energies to their 
work, without any eager political aspirations; and at this mo- 
ment the military custody of the cause which is so dear to our » 
hearts, is lodged in their hands. In many instances they have 
lifted the nation from deep depression by the boldness and suc- 
cess of their movements. It was Sherman in Georgia, and 
Sheridan in the valley of the Shenandoah, that scattered the 
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clouds of gloom that overhung the public mind during a portion 
of the past summer. They-changed the key-note of the public 
heart, and brought sadness to those who are in sympathy with 
the rebellion. What patriot, especially what Christian patriot, 
can fail to thank God for the gift of such men? We wanted 
them : our cause wanted them; and in due season they came. 
Without them we cannot succeed ; and with them cannot fail 
if we do our duty. Precious gifts of God to the nation in the 
day of its want! Precious lives! May their’s be charmed lives! 
May it please God to guard them against all the missiles of 
death! May they be preserved to reap the honor, and enjoy 
the fruit of their labors, when the ravages of war shall have 
ceased in this land. 

Rising still higher, to the distinguished individual whom 
Providence has called to be the Executive Ruler of the nation, 
and whom the people, by a majority absolutely decisive and 
overwhelming, have recently chosen to fill the same office, I feel 
that it would be unjust to the man himself and ungrateful to 
God, not to recognize in the President those qualities of mind 
and heart, which at this time make him a most valuable gift to 
the people. Greater difficulties than his no one ever met; 
heavier responsibilities than his never burdened any human 
soul ; and through the whole he has borne himself with a calm- 
ness, a patience, a perseverance, a steadiness of aim, an honesty 
of purpose, a fidelity to his country, a tender regard to the 
rights of the people, a sincere love of liberty, a cautious 
deliberation in the adoption of measures, and above all, a de- 
vout dependence upon the God of heaven, which will assign to 
him, his character, his practical wisdom, and his administration 
of the Government, a very eminent place in the history of this 
world. Of this I have no doubt. Our present Chief Magis- 
trate is the man for the hour—so the people think, and so the 
facts prove. Iam quite aware, that for party purposes he has 
been severely criticised ; the same was true of George Wash- 
ington in his day: yet when the smoke of this contest shall pass 
away, and honest history shall speak the truth, the name of 
our honored President will be a household word that children 
will love to learn, and fathers pronounce with gratitude and 
respect. He has sought to save his country; and my firm 
faith is, that he will not seek in vain. I utter these opinions 
not as a partisan, but as an American and a Christian. I call 
upon you to thank God, that you have in the executive magis- 
tracy of this country a true man—a man of large and compre- 
hensive common sense, tried in his capacity, tested as to his 
integrity, and not found wanting. 

The Army and the Navy, the Generals and the President are 
God's gifts for this hour. They are, and are to be, the saviours 
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of the nation ; and for such men, at such a time, and to do such 
a work, it becomes a grateful people to join in one universal 
song of thanksgiving. They stand between us and national 
ruin. To them, under God, we must look as our helpers in this 
great day of trial. Let us sympathize with them in their work, 
and do what we can to crown it with success. This surely is no 
time to play the mere partisan. It is no time for factious oppo- 
sition. When the interests of the country are at stake, the peo- 
ple should cheerfully support those who have the special charge 
of those interests. 
4.—In the condition, temper, and purpose of the public mind, I 
find a fourth very pertinent ground for gratitude. We have re- 
cently passed through a very exciting election. Two great po- 
litical parties were arrayed against each other, each conducting 
a canvass characterized by the utmost intensity of feeling and 
effort. Politicians out of office were anxious to gain the seats of 
power ; and those in office, just as anxious to retain them. All 
styles of argument and all sorts of appeal were addressed to the 
people. Issues of the most tremendous character weresubmitted 
to the public judgment. Night after night, and day after day, 
the political tempest continued to rage. Each party was fully 
determined to carry its candidates into power ; and everything 
that men could do, was done by each for this purpose. The 
election too was held in the time of a dreadful civil war, imposing 
great burdens upon the people ; and hence all the exciting, as 
well as complicated questions pertaining to the war, were argued 
before the Grand Jury of the nation. The principles set forth 
in the Baltimore platform, and those contained in the Chicago 
rn rang from one end of the land to the other. How 
ad the war been conducted? How should it be conducted? 
Had it been a success or a failure? Should it go on to abso- 
lute victory, or should it pause short of this point? Should 
the present Administration be continued in power, or should 
it give place to what claimed to be a wiser and better policy ? 
These and the like questions were on every tongue and in 
every mind. Never were a people placed in more solemn 
and critical circumstances. Never was the popular judgment 
invoked upon matters of graver import. Never before in the 
history of man did the elective franchise mean so much, or carry 
with it such lasting consequences. The civilized world paused 
to observe this great test and trial of Popular Government. The 
Rebels themselves looked on with the deepest interest. The 
timid and the doubtful among us were seriously apprehensive, 
that such a mighty stir of human passion might end in a violent 
convulsion. 
In these eventful circumstances the great day dawned upon 
the country : the people throughout all the loyal States, quietly, 
. 
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peacefully, without any disturbance of public order, repaired to 
the ballot-box, and there deposited their votes: and when the 
sun of that day went down, about five millions of votes had been 
cast, giving a majority to one party which involved the utter 
and absolute defeat of the other. Thus the people spoke. Thus 
they declared their purpose, indorsing the present Administra- 
tion, and continuing it in power. In less than twenty-four hours 
the main result was known throughout the land. 

How then was this result accepted? Where was the violence 
feared, and where the resistance to the populaf will anticipated by 
some? Nothing of the kind was seen or heard. The defeated 
minority at once acquiesced in the decision of the majority. 
All became as quiet and tranquil as if tbe election had taken 
place a thousand years ago. No one ventured to propose a fac- 
tious opposition to this legal expression of the popular will. 
Democrats and Republicans alike agreed that this will must be 
respected. And this, considered as a manifestation of the public 
temper, I hold to be one of the sublimest political and moral 
spectacles to be found on the page of history. It is a credit to 
our civilization. It shows that we can conduct a great war, dis- 
cuss that war, and vote upon war questions, passing through a 
most heated canvass, without dissolving the fabric of our civil 
= It demonstrates, by the severest test, the capacity of 
the people to enjoy and maintain a popular Government. The 
nations of Europe will see what an able writer calls “ constitu- 
tional morality,” as a dominating and sacred sentiment in the 
loyal States of this land. As an American citizen, I feel proud 
of my country. I call upon my own soul, and I call upon yours, 
to thank God that he has put it into the hearts of the people 
thus to deport tliemselves at such a moment. This union of per- 
sonal freedom with public order, this liberty of speech in harmony 
with supreme authority, this discussion of candidates and prin- 
ciples followed by acquiesence in the result, this popular elec ion 
unquestioned and unresisted by faction, this intense struggle of 
party without treason,—these characteristics of our Republican 
system have taken deep hold upon the American heart ; and so 
long as they shall rule in that heart, the institutions of liberty 
will be safe in the hands of the people. No Republic can live 
without them. The moment a factious minority successfully re- 
sist the will of the majority, Republican Government is at an 
end. The principle at stake is absolutely vital. 

What, moreover, is the moral meaning of this election? Upon 
what did the people vote as they understood the matter? No 
one, I think, can mistake the public voice. It is a clear and ex- 
plicit expression of the people, that this Union shall not be dis- 
solved, that the Government of these United States shall 
be maintained, and that the war for this purpose shall be prose- 


a 
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cuted with unremitting vigor till the rebellion is totally sup- 
pressed. Upon the basis of this decree the present Chief Magis- 
trate of the nation is retained in power. Thousands and tens 
of thousands who voted against him, hold the same doctrine. The 
overwhelming voice of the American people, coming from the 
East and the West, from the North and the South, has said to the 
world that this Republic under the Constitution of the United 
States shall live, and that treason against it shall die. The purpose 
is deep and settled: nothing can change it, and nothing conquer 
it. Traitors, whether in arms or in disguise, must bow toit. On 
this point they can neither debauch the public judgment, nor 
resist the public will. I thank God from the very depths of m 
soul, that such is the purpose of the people,—that notwithstand- 
ing the evils of war and the blessings of peace, they can more 
readily bear the former, and forego the latter, than they can give 
up this glorious Union to be the prey of disintegration, conspiracy 
and treason. On this question they vote as they fight, and they 
fight as they vote. The Rebels surely need not be mistaken. 
What is before them, is submission to the supreme authority of 
the land, or war till their last man shall fall. They may arm 
their slaves ; but this will not turn back the Government, or 
change its line of policy. The policy is as fixed as anything hu- 
man can be, and in its final result as certain. 

The duties resulting from such a purpose thus declared, 
come home to every man with solemn weight. As a people, 
we should forget our party divisions, combine our strength, 
and march in solid phalanx to the conquest of this rebellion. We 
must succeed together, or fail together. We are one people. 
Our interests are common. If the Union be preserved, we 
shall all alik2 share in the blessings thereof; and if it be dis- 
solved, we shall all alike feel the calamities of the great dis- 
aster. Let us then unite our strength; let us come up to the 
work, shoulder to shoulder, and give to the Government an hon- 
est, an earnest, a patriotic support. Let the defeated minor- 
ity and the successful majority hail each other as brethren in their 
country’s cause. There cannot be another Presidential election 
until after the lapse of four years; and hence the powers that 
now be, are the only ones through whose agency the nation can 
be saved. To these powers we must look ; and if we look to them, 
we must support them. At the call of the Government the peo- 
ple must supply the men and the money, and continue the sup- 
ply as long as the war lasts. All good citizens, all true lovers of 
their country, will, I am persuaded, take thiscourse. Thus act- 
ing, we shall haye peace at no distant day—a peace in the Union, 
and not out of it—a peace, not by the nee of our national 
life, but by its maintenance—a peace, too, that no treasonable 
conspiracy will again assail for at least a long time tocome. The 
direct road to this peace is victory ; and since the people have de- 
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cided to tread this road, all the people, Democrats and Republi- 
cans, saints and sinners, should make this victory their motto 
and their aim. Thisis demanded by the laws of good citizenship. 
I have sufficient faith in the impulses of the American heart to 
believe, that the demand will very generally be met. No fac- 
tions can be successful at the North. None will be tolerated. 
The people will see to it, and the Government will see to it, that 
the laws of the land rule alike in war and in peace. This princi- 
ple, so indispensable to our national life, is the very one for which 
we are fighting, and which, I am quite sure, the American peo- 
ple will never surrender. Having honored it in the recent elec- 
tion, they will honor it to the end. 

5. Proceeding to my last point, I ask you to thank God for the 
popular affirmation o jain as the future settled policy of this 
country. It was a sad day for this land when the first cargo of 
slaves was brought to this soil. That, indeed, was the beginning 
of a greatevil. It was a serious mistake, too, in our Revolution- 
ary Fathers, that they did not entirely abolish the system of sla- 
very. They anticipated its early disappearance, and hence 
thought it prudent to tolerate the evil for the time being. It has 
been the great error of this nation, that in years gone by, it has 
suffered slavery to become an immense power, planting itself 
upon new and virgin soil, and to a large extent controlling the 
legislation and policy of the country. Slavery has been the fret- 
ting sore, the incurable cancer, the great bone of contention, in 
our political history. 

A proud and imperious aristocracy of landlords founded up- 
on this institution, accustomed to rule, impatient of restraint, 
unified in purpose, aggressive and unscrupulons in their de- 
mands, has kept the nation’ in a constant turmoil about slavery. 
They have been the principal agitators on this subject. Amer- 
ican slavery too is essentially a system of barbarism. It is the 
triumph of might over right. It demoralizes everything that 
it touches. Its iniquity is on its very face. He who proves it 
to be right, proves hell to be heaven and Satan to be an angel 
of light. But for the facilities and impulses supplied by. slavery, 
we should not, in all human probability, have been involved in 
this desolating war. The nation under the exactions of a right 
eous Providence, is now paying the penalty for its long course 
of wrong on this subject ; and it deserves to be well noted that 
those portions of the nation that are most deeply implicated in 
the guilt of oppression, are now suffering most severely at the 
hands of the providential God. While the North feels the rod 
in her augmented taxation, her disturbed finances, her mutila 
ted and slaughtered sons, the South is fast becoming a desert. 
Her desolated cities, her wasted country, her thousands and 
tens of thousands groaning ii the agonies of the extremest pov- 
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erty, her exhausted resources, her subjection to a military des- 
potism alike persistent and unrelenting, her forcible conscrip- 
tion of all who can bear arms, her wounded and her dead men, 
her desperate proposal to arm a servile race—these items pre- 
sent a catalogue of woes to which there are but few parallels 
in the past history of the world. 

If, moreover, this contest shall be prolonged for years to 
come, the Southern people will have ample occasion to learn 
that there is a just God in heaven. They will find that war 
upon this Government to gratify the ambitious designs of slave- 
holders, is not a struggle for a just and righteous independence, 
but a high crime punishable in the court of Providence by such 
sufferings and sorrows as will make their experience a warning 
to after ages. It is for them to decide whether they will com- 

el the Government to make their country a second Babylon. 
Submit they must, or perish. May God in his mercy give them 
timely wisdom! Not in vengeance, but far more in sorrow; 
not under the uncertain stimulus of mere passion, but with a 
purpose as settled and deliberate as the human mind can form, 
has the decree gone forth from the great and mighty North that 
this Union shall not be dissolved :—so says the vote in the 
Army, and so says the vote at home ; so say the Western States, 
so say the Eastern, and so say the Middle States ; this voice is 
heard from the Pacific to the Atlantic, from the Canadas to the 
very borders of the rebellion; the North has determined to 
stand by the flag of the Union to the very last ; and now if the 
Southern people have made up their minds to drink the military 
cup of wretchedness to its lowest dregs, then the retribution 
entailed upon them by rebellion and slavery, will take rank 
among the most awful tragedies of history. Then indeed will 
they illustrate the heathen proverb, that whom the gods mean 
to destroy, they first make mad. The power opposed to them, 
can and will at last overcome them, sweeping the whole South 
with the severest desolations of war provided the resistance be 
continued. That power will. never pause in its work till the 
Confederate Government is annihilated, and the rebel States re- 
sume the peaceful relations of allegiance to the national authority. 

Instructed too by the exigency and the issue, having discov- 
ered by a sad experience what slavery is and what it means, 
consulting the necessities of the public welfare, and looking 
forward to the interests of future generations, the American 
people did, in the recent election, solemnly declare that this 
system of oppression shall be abolished throughout the land. 
This point was distinctly submitted for their adoption or re- 
jection. The third resolution of the Baltimore platform ex- 
pressly affirms, that justice and the national safety demand the 
utter and complete extirpation of slavery from the soil of the 
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Republic. It pledges the people to uphold and maintain the 
acts and proclamations, by which the Government in its own de- 
fense, has aimed a death-blow at this gigantic evil. It an- 
nounces the purpose of the people, by an amendment to the 
Constitution, to terminate and forever prohibit the existence of 
slavery within the limits of the jurisdiction of the United 
States. This resolution was wasulhe discussed in the recent 
Presidential canvass; it was voted upon; and it now stands 
before the world as the recorded will of the legal majority of 
the American people. They not only indorsed the Emancipation 
Proclamation of the President, but they pronounced their ver- 
dict in favor of so amending the Constitution as to sweep the 
last vestige of slavery from the land. The next Congress, if not 
the present one, will inaugurate the measure ; and when it shall 
come before the people, they will undoubtedly vote it through ; 
and this will be the end of slavery and slave legislation in this 
country. 

Thus, by a most rapid and wonderful change in public think- 
ing, stands the question of freedom to-day. A man five years 
ago predicting such a change in so short a time, would have been 
deemed the veriest fanatic on earth. I know not where in the 
whole history of the world you will find such a sudden and mar- 
velous revolution of feeling. The truth is, God has taken hold 
of this cause. God has been educating the American people in 
a way to make them understand him. “Union embracing every 
foot of the old Republic, Union under the old flag floating every- 
where, and Freedom for all men, so that wherever the flag shall 
float, it will float over no master and no slave :”—such is the pro- 
vidential lesson of the hour. Such ‘is the decree of the American 
people. Such is the proclaimed judgment of the recent election. 
Such is the charter of trusts and responsibilities which the people 
have committed to their President and their Congress. The ay 
is past, forever past, in this country, when either politicians or 
divines can gain anything by the advocacy of slavery. A new era 
has dawned, and a new purpose fixed itself in the public heart. 

Do I then mistake this audience, when I ask you to thank God 
for this popular affirmation of freedom as the settled, future pol- 
icy of this country? I cannot think so. Who that has inhaled 
the fresh and bracing air of these Northern latitudes, that has 
studied the philosophy of this struggle, or marked the finger of 
God in it, would wish to see slavery restored to its old ascen- 
dency? Who will be its champion in this age of light? Who 
will so cling to his old prejudices as to decline the instruction of 
passing events? Who will stand between slavery and its coming 
doom? Where is the man,and where the party, that can ar- 
rest the blow? How wonderfully the mighty God has turned 
the counsels of the Rebels into confusion, and made them indeed 
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the great Abolitionists of the age! They meant to build up a 
great slavée-empire ; yet God meant to break down their whole 
system, and this purpose he is fast accomplishing. Look at Mary- 
land with her free Constitution ; look at Missouri, content with 
nothing short of immediate emancipation ; look at Western Vir- 
ginia adopting freedom as her motto ; look at Arkansas and Lou- 
isiana marching to the music of freedom ; see the hundreds and 
thousands of slaves organized into fighting regiments, and doing 
a good service in the cause of the country ; note the deprecia- 
tion and insecurity of slave property ; behold public sentiment 
at the North, touched by the inspiration of God, and rising like 
an overflowing flood to the demands of this great crisis ; observe 
the South gravely proposing, in the very extremity of the con- 
test, to replenish the Rebel armies with able-bodied negroes ;— 
study this grouping and this order of events; and who then, 
premit me in all candor to ask, can be so blind to facts, or so lost 
to the impulses of a generous humanity, as not to hail the era 
and the hour with the most exultant gratitude to Almighty God? 
He has wrought this wonder. It is the Lord’s doing, and mar- 
velous in our eyes. True, it has been accomplished by the agency 
of men: yet not the less true that it is an appointment of the 
Sovereign God. For this appointment, for the way in which 
Providence has led this nation, and for what that Providence 
promises in the future, I call upon you as just men, as the lovers 
of equal rights, as the friends of your country, to say in the lan- 
guage of the poet,— 


Great God of nations! now to thee 
Our hymn of gratitude we raise ; 
With humble heart, and bending knee, 

We offer thee our song of praise. 

The Jubilee of Liberty is near at hand. Its dawning light 
already paints the sky. Hail, sacred radiance! God is in thy 
rising beams. Christianity has been long waiting for thee. The 
sighs and tears of the bond-man have wept many a prayer for 
thy coming. The philanthropy of the civilized world is looking 
on with delight. Angels in heaven shout thy praises. God on his 
throne greets thee as the bright effluence of his own attributeg. 
Men on earth welcome thee as an angel of mercy and justice. 
Shine on, thou serene and holy orb of moral day! History, with 
her eager pen, shall, in the ages to come, tell of thy conflicts and 
thy triumphs. Philosophy, in after days, shall ponder thy pro- 
cesses. Upon thine altars poetry shall consecrate her song. 
Eloquence shall find in thee her theme for thoughts that glow, and 
words that burn. Yes, thou art welcome to the world, welcome 
to this country, welcome as the guest of down-trodden millions, 
and welcome as the harbinger of good to all mankind. We thank 
the God of grace for thy coming ; and we pray the same God to 
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continue thy march across the national heavens till the chains 
of slavery shall fall from every limb, and every man stand erect 
under the broad banner of freedom regulated by just and equal 
laws. Away with that miserable conservatism, which, stealing a 
name, and perverting the thing, draws its creed from the errors 
and depravities of the past rather than the providences and duties 
of the present! Away with those stupid logomachies,—mere wars 
of blind prejudice about words,—that prevent men from seeing 
what God is doing, and what he would have them do! Away 
with those political organizations that seek to impede the car of 
freedom! Away with those sermons that in the name of God 
justify slavery! These things belong to other days: the light 
as come, and the age has gone beyond them. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that I cannot tell precisely what is 
before the American people, or through what trials we may have 
to pass ere the goal of our efforts shall be finally reached. The 
future is with God. We may meet with serious disasters ; we 
may have dark days ere peace shall wave her wand over all the 
land ; yet be this as it may, I this day solemnly exhort you to 
stand firmly by your c untry’s cause inall places, under all circum- 
stances, and at all times. Never yield to despondency. Never 
doubt your own powers. Boldly and manfully face all the foes 
of your country ; reason them down; vote them down; and, 
when necessary, fight them down. Gather in solid and serried 
array around the charter of our national unity:— with one hand 
upon the Bible, and the other upon the Constitution, and with 
the flag of the Union floating over your heads, swear an undying 
allegiance to the cause ; hold on to the Ship of State ; and in 
due season she will bring you all into port with not a plank 
lost, or astar blotted from her emblem. Let the Republic live, 
whatever else dies. Esto perpetua—let this be the motto of every 
man, woman, and child. Trusting in God, and doing our duty, 
we can save the Republic. We can, and with God’s help we will, 
break the arm of this treason, destroying its military power, and 
uniting all the people under one Constitution and one Government. 
Then we shall be ready for peace. Till then we must yield to 
the necessity and accept the duties of war. Till then we can 
have no peace to which the loyal people of this country will ever 
give their assent. We must conquer a peace ; we must absolu- 
tely break down the armed forces of the Rebellion ; the necessity 
is upon us; we cannot avoid it if we would, without surrender- 
ing our geographical and national integrity ; and hence war, persis- 
tent, and earnest,and finally triumphant, is now the only means of 
our salvation. And since it must be war, let every man stand in his 
place, and every man do his duty. Letall unite with one heart and 
soul to crush treason and traitors wherever they may be found. 
May the God of nations defeat the wrong, and prosper the Rieat! 
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THE WORLD NOT OUR PERMANENT HOME. 
“ Here have we no continuing home.’’— Hes. xiii: 14. 


Ture Hebrews, to whom the apostle first addressed these words, 
it is supposed, were now about to experience the calamity 
that had been predicted by the Saviour to impend over their 
beloved city, Jerusalem. They were to leave their possessions 
and homes, and flee, as the Saviour had directed them, into the 
mountains ; or if they were inhabitants of other cities, were to 
sympathize with their brethren who should thus suffer. The 
apostle reminds them in these circumstances of trial, that they 
were not to consider any residence on earth as designed for per- 
manence. They might grieve at the ruin of their beloved city ; 
but they ought not to be immoderately attached to the place 
that had served as a home to them and their fathers, because no 
residence on earth was intended to be the permanent dwelling of 
men. No city on earth could they call ‘a continuing city ;’ for 
they could dwell in none but a few years before they entered 
into eternity. 

The instruction of the apostle is as applicable to us, as it was 
originally to the afflicted Hebrews ; and we need as much re- 
minding, as did they, if not for consolation especially under ex- 
pected trials, yet for a spiritual improvement of our privileges, 
that we have upon earth no continuing city. This truth, at all 
times momentous, deserves peculiarly our consideration, at the 
season when we have just bidden adieu to another year of our: 
lives, and are greeting a new one, with its uncertain prospects. 

Let us, then, enter with seriousness into the contemplation of 
the fact, that the world is not our permanent dwelling. The cer- 
tainty we feel respecting it, is derived from the evidence we pos- 
sess of our own approaching deaths, which will remove us out of 
the world, and the evidence we also have that our being will 
still continue after death, for an eternity. From these sources 
we have been accustomed, from childhood, to consider the fact, 
whenever it has recurred to - minds, as certain beyond all 
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question, that our dwelling on earth has no permanence com- 
compared with the eternity:of our being. I shall say nothing, 
therefore, to establish a fact of which we all feel a perfect moral 
certainty ; but shall take advantage of the moral certainty we 
all feel about it, to speak. 

I. Respecting some means that are calculated constantly to 
remind us of the fact :— 

II. Respecting some evidences of our great blindness to the 
fact ; and, 

III. Respecting some practical results we should derive from 
the fact that ‘here we have no continuing city.’ 

1. I am, first, to mention some means that are adapted con- 
stantly to remind us that we have no permanent abode on earth. 

We have such a means then, in the fact, that we have received 
our privileges from those who have already left the world. Al- 
most all our privileges are associated thus with the mortality 
of others who have been instrumental in conveying them over 
to our possession. Other men have labored here before us; we 
have entered into their labors. In the city of our residence we 
are always walking amidst the monuménts of preceding genera- 
tions—the works of immortal beings, who, as strangers here be- 
fore us, tarried but for a day. The houses we inhabit, the streets 
we walk, the sanctuaries we frequent, the scriptures of truth, all 
besp2ak to us the agency of other beings, who have been on 
earth before us; who took up no settled abode; who quickly 
passed through it to eternity. All our privileges are thus put 
into our hands with the loud language of the dead to us for mo- 
nition, that we do not take them into permanent possession. 
Everywhere, then, in the city of our residence on earth, are 
such mementos to remind us constantly how short is to be our 
dwelling here. 

We have such a memento, again, in the fact, that others who 
have been sharing with us in our privileges, are constantly leav- 
ing the world They who dwell with us in the city of our resi- 
dence on earth,—beings of immortalty ;—are constantly bidding 
us adieu, and entering into eternity. All our privileges thus be- 
come associated with the memory of former companions, who 
once had their abode below. They dwelt with us but a few 
days ; they scarcely made themselves known to us ; when they 
gave the farewell look, pressed the parting hand, bade adieu, 
and entered on an abode in eternity ;—the tolling bell, the 
mournful procession, the grave of their relics, the erected monu- 
ment, signalized their departure :—and now all around the city 
of our abode, are the traces of their former presence, remindin 
us of our having no continuing residence here. We look bac 
at the days they passed with us before they entered into eternity, 
and they appear to us but an hand-breadth ; and, from their 
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dwelling in eternity, we .seem to hear them say, as we miss 
them from the scenes in which they once mingled with us, 
that these are scenes where pilgrims to eternity tarry but a day. 
When in the habitations where they once dwelt with us, or the 
streets where ‘they walked with us, or the sanctuary to which 
they went with us in company, or at the mercy seat where they 
once bent with us the knee of devotion, or by the scriptures be- 
fore which they once listened with us to the words of Jesus 
Christ, we look for them, but they are gone ;—the place they 
once occupied at our side is vacant ;—they are far from us in 
their eternal dwelling ; and the places where we once knew 
them, are now so many monuments, that we ourselves have here 
no continuing city. 

We have another constant memento of this fact, in the ad. 
vancement we are constantly making ourselves towards eternity. 
Every thing in the city of our residence on earth, reminds us 
that we are never stationary in it, but are always advancing to- 
ward the period of final departure. We have entered into a 
scene of divine wonders, but we cannot delay to spend our ex- 
istence here in gazing upon them ;—we are constantly in motion, 
urging our way through them to an eternal dwelling. Each 
breaking morn, each radiant noon, each shadowy eve, as they 
pass us make no tarrying, but pass us never more toreturn. The 
jocund spring, summer with his swarms of life, autumn with her 
golden harvests, winter with his icy sceptre and his snowy robes, 
as each year they pass us, are in constant motion; and while 
we greet them, take their leave of us forever. Each chang- 
ing scene of life arrests our minds—enlists our feelings; then 
takes its final leave of us, the sons of eternity. Creeping in- 
fancy, merry boyhood, aspiring youth, industfious manhood, 
decrepit age, we meet in swift succession ; just greet, and bid 
adieu for eternity. In the midst of all the privileges of the 
city of our residence below, do our advancing steps towards the 
eternal world serve constantly to remind us that here we have 
no permanent dwelling. The aggregate of days that have 
passed by us, the yearly seasons, the scenes of life, and periods 
of age, since we came into possession of our privileges—since 
we first knew our dwellings, and walked our streets, and visi- 
ted our sanctuaries, and heard the words of God,—are so man 
advances toward eternity ; and tell, as they thicken on the mo 


we leave, how soon we reach the close of our pilgrimage and 
enter upon unknown worlds. 
_ We have another constant memento of the fact again, in our 
inability of prolonging our eontinuance in the world. 

We have constant notices around us of our frailty and inability 
to continue to ourselves our present privileges for the future. Eyv- 
er in the city of our privileges below, do we see ourselves hur- 
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ried on, by an unseen hand we cannot control ; the almighty 
guide who conducts us seems unwilling that should stay; 
the God of our spirits who goes with us, designs we should have 
our settled éudiieg in eternity ; and soon he will bring us to 
the gates of the city, and at the bidding we can not resist, must 
we take our leave of it for eternity. Around us, every thing is 
betokening his design of our departure, and our inability to pro- 
long our stay. The frail hold we take of every earthly posses- 
sion tells that our grasp on none is for eternity. We are hurried 
from object to object, before we can call any thing ours. We 
meet friends ; but while we cling to them, the unseen hand of 
providence tears us away from their embrace. Beauty we 
would linger here to admire ; but while we look the grace of the 
fashion of it perisheth. Power just takes us by the hand, ard 
bids us adieu to greet a successor. Fame crowns us with her 
wreath, but while we feel the rising flush of joy, she plucks it 
off to sport with others. Weualth comes to feast us and roll us 
in his car of pleasures ; and while accepting his proposals, he 
dismisses us to tempt some other pilgrims on their way to eter- 
nity. The unseen hand of Providence, thus tears us away from 
object after object, to show that here is not our rest, and that 
our hold on earth is frail and giving way. Around the city of 
our habitation too, are the messengers he sends to warn us of 
our approaching departure. Decay stands, with tottering limbs 
and feeble breath, and lisps to us with dying life, that we draw 
the gates of our habitation, and soon will leave it for eter- 
nal worlds. Diseases—busy messengers,—fly here and there, to 
tell us of our frail abode, and whisper in our ears, “ eternity.” 
Death, armed with resistless power, stands with his commissions 
and their unknéwn dates, to lead us out of our residence below, 
and bar on us its gates forever. Every where in the city of our 
abode are we reminded thus, that we have not the power to 
prolong our stay in it, and that soon we shall leave its privile- 
es, its dwellings, its streets, its sanctuaries, its scriptures, its 
usy throng for eternity. ‘Here have we no continuing city.’ 
here is another means reminding us constantly of this fact, 
the voice of God the Saviour. In the city of our habitation be- 
low, God has published his glories, his statues, his offers of par- 
don and assistance, for our use as sojourners here who are pass- 
ing toeternity. He, the infinite Being who is from everlasting 
to everlasting himself, has conferred on us an existence that is 
to continue, and grow up by the side of his, through everlasting 
ages. He has beheld us, in the first stages of our being here, en- 
gaged in unrighteous rebellion against his authority, and bent 
on neglect of his glories ; and moved with pity, sent his ever- 
lasting Son to atone for our guilt and call us to repentance, and 
his Holy Spirit to indite his will and influence us to obedience. 
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In our habitation we have his word ; here temples are erected 
for his service ; a day is appointed by him for men to assemble ; 
ministers commissioned to teach, and they who love his naine, 
speak to one another and to their fellow-men of his designs, 
Wherever we go, then, the voice of God the Saviour is reach- 
ing us; and re-echoing the truth, that we are beings whose final 
dwelling is eternity, and who have here no continuing city. 
The bible, wherever it meets our eye, reiterates the voice of 
God, that we must die and rise again in other worlds. In each 
reproof of conscience. his awful voice is heard to speak a reckon- 
ing day in eternity. In each act we do for God or for his king- 
dom here, his voice of love whispers of eternal joys. Each re- 
volving Sabbath, with its pealing bells, and open sanctuaries, 
and solemn rites, bears on its hours his voice, that warns of an 
abode in heaven or hell. Eich sermon is the call he makes to 
hear his voice to-day. In each season of prayer, we hear him 
say, that we have not reached our home—that we are pilgrims 
here. From the throne of glory on which he will sit in judg- 
ment and assign us our dwellings in eternity, God the Saviour 
now sends down the voice of monition ; and while it rolls around 
the world we dwell in, ten thousand messengers echo back the 
voice to our ears: ‘thit here we have no continuing city.’ 

II. But there are evidences that, in respect to a fact so mo- 
mentous, and of which we are constantly reminded from so many 
quarters, there is in us great blindness. 

One evidence of this is that we think so little of our depar- 
ture. There isa train of thoughts in which our minds are con- 
stantly busy, and over which we have a guiding control. When 
we look back on this past employment of our minds, and see the 
vast train of our secret thoughts, where are those we have had 
respecting the brevity of our continuance on earth, and onr ap- 
proaching departure into eternity? Do they rise up to our me- 
mories in that thick array which testifies that we have lived suf- 
ficiently mindful of so important a reality? Do they not, rather, 
appear in such momentary glances of thought, at such distant 
intervals from each other, as to evince our blindness? Do the 
secret thoughts of our departure occupy thit prominence in the 
train, as do the thoughts of those worldly trifles that meet us in 
the city of our habitition? And has not this been great blind- 
ness in us, when the monuments of pst generations, the depxr- 
ture of surrounding companions, our progress, our frailty, yonder 
throne uf God the Siviour, have been constantly visible, to ex- 
cite in us the thoughts of eternity ? 

Another evidence of our great blindness to the fact, is, that 
we sperk so little of our departure into eternity. We have been 
conversant with our fellow-men who hive lived with us in the 
city of our habitation. We have met them in our streets and in 
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our dwellings, and many have been the words we have spoken, 
with them, that have been lodged in their memories. When we 
look back on the words we have spoken, where have been the 
allusions we have made to ours and their departure into eternity, 
or where the direct mention? We have alluded to many ob. 
jects, we have directly mentioned many in their hearing ; and 
their memories can testify of us, whether, when walking or sit- 
ting with them, amidst the loud monitors of an eternity, we have 
given that prominence in our words, that we ought, to the has- 
tening change in our habitation, or whether we have appeared 
blind to a change so momentous? Their memories may testify 
to our words of affection on many subjects—(oh, that they might 
not to words of deceit! to words of anger !)—but must they not, 
when they see the dearth of our allusions and mentions about an 
hereafter, testify in their consciences and in eternity that great 
was our blindness ? 

Another evidence of our great blindness to the fact, is, that 
we do so little respecting our approaching departure into eter- 
nity. There is much to be done in the city of our habitation 
here, before we leave it for eternity. Duties to ourselves, duties 
to our fellow-men, and duties to our God, claim of us a discharge 
while passing through our abode below. Acts of penitence, acts 
of faith, acts of obedience are to be done by us in our persons ; 
acts of charity to the souls of our neighbours ; acts of respect to 
God,—before we are prepared to enter, with comfort, on eter- 
nity. What, then, have we done for our departure into eternity ? 
Does the remembrance of the acts we have done while dwelling 
in our habitation below—a habitation crowded with mementos 
of eternity,—testify, that we have done what we ought, to pre- 
pare for our exchange of dwellings? or that we have been ex- 
ceedingly blind to a change so great? Alas, we can testify to 
many acts that unfit us for departing! can we to any that prepare ? 
Or if we have turned our eve to a better abode, and done any 
thing to prepare ourselves for it, have not our acts of prepara- 
tion been feeble, and sparse, and proved exceeding blindness in 
us to eternity ? 

Another evidence of the fact, is, that we feel so little about 
departing from our present abode into eternity. We may have 
thought, and spoken, and acted, in the city of our habitation 
here, to some poor extent, with reference to an approaching 
eternity ; but what has been the measure of feeling we have 
allowed ourselves to indulge on a subject so momentous. We have 
had intense feelings to expend on other subjects. The vanities, 
the pleasures, the vexations of our present abode, may have stir- 
red all our souls within us to energy of feeling. Have we, while 
ten thousand voices have been proclaiming around us, ‘ eter- 
nity !’ allowed ourselves to fvel as intensely as we ought on a 
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reality so weighty? Or must not the past train of our feelin 
witness for us, that great has been our blindness? that while 
love has admitted the claims of other objects, it has here been 
cold ; that while zeal has been active for other purposes, it has 
here grown weary ; that while desire has been intense for other 
ends, it has here been wavering ? 

When we look, then, at what we have thought, what we have 
spoken, what we have done, what we have felt, in the city of 
our habitation below, amidst the constant monitions of an here- 
after, we may see evidence that we have been almost as blind 
to eternity as though we were to have here our permanent 
dwelling. Impenitent sinners have closed their eyes that they 
will not see; and the followers of our Lord Jesus Christ have 
been either sleeping, or in wakeful moments but seeing through 
a glass darkly. ; 

III. But the fact, of which we have so many monitions and 
respecting which we have manifested such blindness, that ‘ here 
we have no continuing city,’ nevertheless claims of us a prac- 
tical attention ; and the practical results we should derive from 
it, I will endeavor to illustrate in my closing remarks. 

The fact, then, should influence us to adopt a settled rule of 
duty. 

What is the object of our existence here and in eternity? 
What are the means of securing it? Have we any rule of 
safety for our guidance? Have we, in the gospel, the words of 
God? Shall we take it as our guide and our hope in the house 
of our pilgrimage? Or shall we reject it, and follow our own 
devices ? 

This practical question, the brevity of our abode below 
demands that we should firmly settle—and adopt, if worthy of 
it, the gospel as our settled rule, or prove it vain and take some 
other rule. We have no time to waste in doubts. We must 
not squander time in hesitation. We stand by the very gates 
of eternity. The gospel that now tenders to us its guidance in 
the steps of this pilgrimage, we shall soon leave, with the city 
of our habitation, and have a whole eternity to employ in look- 
ing back upon our conduct here. If the bible contain the 
words of God, we shall pass by his throne, on our way to 
our eternal dwelling ; and these words, which Jesus gave us, 
shall judge us in that day of meeting God. If our Lord Jesus 
Christ has, ‘ by his divine power given us,’ in this book, “ all 
things which pertain to life and godliness”—then they who take 
not this gospel to sway their opinions and conduct here, will be 
found, in that day, “ without the faith that pleases God” guilt 
of ‘treading under foot the blood of the Son of God,’ and wil 
receive condemnation, and “go away into everlasting punish- 
ment :”—and they who do make it their i-fluential rule, will, in 
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that day, ‘cleansed from sin through sprinkling of the blood of 
Jesus,’ ‘unblameable in love through sanctification of the 
Spirit,” receive the approving welcome of God, and “ enter 
into life eternal.’ 

Again: the fact should influence us to moderation in the use 
we mike of the present world. Our worldly enjoyments are 
designed only as accommodations for us on our way to eternity. 
The city of our habitation is furnished with them by God the 
Saviour, to sustain us and cheer us in his service, while distant 
from his habitation. We are surrounded on every hand, even 
now, while we are partaking of these joys, with the monitions 
of eternity ; and soon shall we leave our abode below to part 
with them forever. How little ought we to make of its enjoy- 
ments who are so soon to leave them for eternity! Why attach 
ourselves immoderately to a habitation, erected to lodge us on 
our way to eternity? why draw alway our hearts from our final 
dwelling? Why labor to strengthen ties so soon to be burst 
assunder? We are but increasing for ourselves the pangs of the 
perting struggle. We shall but bid adieu to our habitation with 
greater regret. While absorbed in time, we shall be but 
neglecting eternity. Eternity! how should it swallow up the 
comparatively trifling concerns of time, and make them all as 
nothing! ‘This I say, brethren, the time is short : it remaineth 
that both they that have wives, be as though they had none; 
and they that weep, as though they wept not; and they that 
rejoice, as though they rejoiced not; and they that buy, as 
thouh they possessed not ; and they that use this world as not 
abusing it: for the fashion of this world passeth away.’ 

Again: the brevity of our abode below should influence us to 
improve our passing privileges and opportunities. In the city 
of our residence in this world are we favored by God the 
Saviour with many privileges in regard to his service, and many 
opportunities of doing good to fellow-citizens who are advancing 
with us to eternity. These seasons of doing service for God are 
rapidly rolling over us, and soon, in our hasty advance to eter- 
nity, shall we pass by them all, and leave the city of our privi- 
leges forever. Each season ax it meets us in our progress, in- 
vites us to the glorious work of God, then bids farewell, and 
bears to eternity the report of what we do and how we serve 
our King. Soon, on the shores of eternity, shall we look back on 
thes- privileges that met us when with fellow-pilgrims here we 
urged our onward way, and date form these years below, the era 
of our eternal joys or our unending woes. There, through the 
progress of eternal \ ears, shall the privileges we are passing 
now be seen attesting those works whose influence follows us 
in songs we raise with fellow-heirs of glory, or curses mingled 
by us with angry spirits of despair. Now is our time, as privi- 
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leges are passing by us, to escape the woes of hell, and fill 
eternity with joys. Each opportunity we pass, will tell of 
eternal losses, or eternal gains. While then wesgreet each pas- 
sing seaxon, privileged with grace, how watchful should we be 
to seize and use it for our God! With what fear of misimprove- 
ment and its woes, pass every day of our sojourning here! 
How ardent in our love to God and man! How constant to urge 
our bright and burning way, and spread the savor pf our love 
around on fellow-pilgrims to eternity ! 

Avain: the fact that “here we have no continuing city” 
should influence us to maintain a constant readiness for our 
departure into eternity. 

Soon the period will come, when we shall exchange our abode ; 
and bidding adieu to the beings, the scenes, and the privileges 
of the citv where we spent the first years of our existence, pass 
through the gates of death, and enter the eternal abode assigned 
us by our God. We have before us this season of solemnities in 
exchanging worlds. 

That awful day willsurely come ; 

The appointed hour makes haste ; 

When I must stand before my Judge, . 

And pass the solemn test. 
Oh, to be able, in the day of our departure, to know that we 
have believed in a Saviour who has prepared mansions for us 
above ; to have our souls filled with love to his glories and joys 
in his kingdom ; to look, with the even serenity of trust, alike on 
a retiring world and on an opening eternity ; to leave a sweet 
savor of our godliness on friends below, as the joys of eternity 
break on our souls; to be able to pass the ‘solemnities of ex- 
changing worlds in such a state of preparation,—brethren, is it 
not worth maintaining a constant readiness during our abode 
below! What anguish will wring the hearts of those who come 
to these solemnities, without having confided with devotedness 
in a Saviour; when, torn from their portion below, they enter 
on endless wailings! What terrors will distract those who, hav- 
ing believed in a Saviour, are so surprised, in that state, of 
worldiiness and unwatchfulness as to cling with desire to their 
present abode, and recoil with horror from the clouds of uncer- 
tainty that veil eternity! Think, fellow-strangers here. of this 
approaching season of solemnities! While loud monit:ons tell 
you of the scene, awake from your lethargy, and prepare! 
“Take heed to vourselves least at any time your hearts be over- 
charged with surfeiting and cares of this life, and so that day 
overtake vou unawares.” “Stand with your loins girded about, 
and your lights burning, like unto men that wait for their lord.” 
“Be sober :” “watch :” “pray” always; that ye may be ac- 
counted worthy to escape all these things which shall come to 
pass, and to stand before the Son of Man.” 
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Fellow-travelers to eternity! we have passed another year of 
our residence in the world below. As we have just bidden it 
adieu, and have closed up.its concerns for the judgment and 
eternity, let us survey the paths in which we have been walk- 
ing, and see whether we have been living for time or for eter- 
nity. Whither have been tending our thoughts, our words, our 
conduct, our hearts? At every step through the revolving year, 
God followed us with kind monitions of an hereafter. The ashes 
of the dead we trod, the monuments we saw of sleeping ances- 
tors, these scenes where others lived, once busied here, now 
mouldered into dust, have whispered, as we passed along, ‘ eter- 
nity.’ Companions too, flushed with health and life, as we 
when we stood together on the threshold of the year and hailed 
it with bright wishes, have passed beyond the vale and left their 
warnings. We saw them leave us; and as we looked around to 
scenes where once with us they mingled souls, the vacant place 
said for them ‘eternity.’ Our advancing life, and our frail 
tenements that scarcely held us here, have given us monitions. 
God the Saviour has passed us with his word, with his days of 
. grace, with the triumphs of his redeeming love. 

Have we lived for time? Or have we for eternity? Put the 
question home. The year is past. We cannot now recall tts 
hours. Its records are now written in heaven. When the arch- 
angel, 

with his golden wing, 
Sweeps stars and suns aside, 

preparing the Son of God his way, the unrolled records of this 
year may tell. When ages after ages roll away, high in the 
realms of bliss, or deep in the prison of despair, will you look 
back on years below, and date this, celestial joys, or woes un- 
ending. Convert of Christ, who dost date this year the era of 
thy heavenly hopes, praise God that gave thee such a year of 
grace, and feel constraining love to yield him the willing sacri- 
fice of life! Wavering follower of Christ, weep thy misspent 
-hours, and pray the grace that blots such records out, and helps 
to spend remaining days for God! Christless sinner, see your 
path of death ; awake, and live! 
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SERMON IIL* 


THIS WORLD A SOLEMN WORLD. 


“And he was afraid, and said, How dreadful is this place! This is none other 
but the house of God, and this is the Gate of Heaven.””—Genesis xviii: 17. 


TuEsE are the words of the Patriarch Jacob. At the earnest 
request of Rebecca, who was anxious that her favorite son should 
escape the vengeance of Esau ;—and under the solemn charge of 
Isaac, his father, who was unwilling that he should take a wife 
from the idolatrous Canaanites, Jacob arose to go to Padan-Aram, 
to the house of Bethuel, his mother’s father. He went wholly 
unattended, and with small supplies, probably to escape the 
notice, and thus avoid the rage and énvy of his brother Esau. 
Night came on him in a certain place ;—the sun was set, and he 
lay down to sleep, a stone his pillow, the canopy of heaven his 
covering. In his dream he saw a vision,—a ladder reachin 
from earth to Heaven, the angels of God ascending and descend- 
ing upon the ladder, and over it, the Lord God, who called to 
him, and confirmed the promise before made to Abraham. ‘ And 
Jacob awaked out of his sleep, and he said, Surely the Lord is in 
this splace, and I knew it not. And he was afraid, and said,— 
How dreadful is this place! This is none other than the house of 
God, and this is the gate of Heaven.’ 

The place of the vision, the expanse above and around him, 
seemed to him as the house of God. The extended earth on 
which he stood seemed the floor, and the arches of the sky, the 
lofty roof of the magnificent dwelling place of the Almighty. 
It seemed indeed the house of God, for in it he had seen the vis- 
ible presence of the Lord of Hosts, attended by his retinue of 
holy Angels. 

It was this sight that made the Patriarch afraid. Though it 
is said ‘he was afraid,’ yet he could not have a fear for his per- 
sonal safety. The whole vision was fitted to banish such fear. 
The mercy of God toa guilty world was shadowed forth, the an- 
gels descending with messages of grace and errands of mercy, 
ascending with reports of their services, showed the wracious 
Providence of God, and the blessing which God himself pro- 
nounced on Jacob, confirming to him the promise before made 
to Abraham, was all of it adapted and designed by God to ban- 
ish fear and despondency from the heart of the solitary wan- 
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derer, and to fill him with hope and comfort on his journey of 
exile from his father’s roof. Yet, ‘he was afraid, and said, ‘how 
dreadful is this place.’ The fear which Jacob felt was religious 
awe, the dread which falls upon men from the sensible presence 
of Almighty God. This vision brought to him a realizing view 
of a present God. He felt as if suddenly and unexpectedly 
brought, not into the palace of an earthly monarch, but into the 
house of the living God. 

Oh could the vision of the Almighty burst at once upon a 
thoughtless world,—could they see him inhabiting this universe, 
which he has built for his dwelling place,—could they see his arm 
guiding the hosts of heaveu in their citcuits, and moving for- 
ward the operations of nature around them,—could they see bim 
by their side, upholding every power and faculty, which they per- 
vert to opposition against him, and bestowing with his own hand 
every blessing which they ungratefully enjoy and abuse,—could 
they see his eye, which is in every place, beholding the evil and 
the good,—how would astonishment and dread fall upon them! 

And yet, God is surely thus in this world, though many know 
it not. He is here thus upholding by his power, directing by his 
wisdom, aud blessing from his goodness, and thus beholding us 
as a Lord and Judge. ‘He is not far from every one of us.’ In 
him we l.ve, and move, and have our being. This earth is his 
footstool, heaven his throne, the universe is his dwelling place. 
Here he governs his miglity household. Here his angels descend 
and ascend on errands of grace and mercy—encamping about 
the just, and ministering to them who shail be heirs of salvation. 
And thongh the eye of sense does not see God, though he retires 
from human view, belind his own creation, and makes this ma- 
terial universe a garment with which he covers himself; though 
even reason, dimmed with sensual passions, does but faintly dis- 
cover the presence of the Almighty, yet faith sees the invisible 
God. By faith the believer walks with God, lives in his pres- 
ence, ix x»wed by his majesty and glory, prays for the light of his 
———— and seeks to be directed and upheld by his power- 

ul hand. 

This constant sense of the presence of a holy God, makes this, 
to him, a solemn world, and the state he holds in it, an awful 

lace. The believer, though filled with joy and peace, possesses a 
joy which is far from levity. How dare he trifle in the presence of 
God, his Judge. How dare be behave with irreverent impropriety 
in the house of God. In every place, he discovers some manifesta- 
tion of the presence of his Lord and Judge, and therefore, al- 
ways, xccording to the liveliness of his faith, is ready to say, 
‘How drea*lful is this place. This is none other but the house of 
God. and this is the gate of Heaven.’ 

1. This, then, is a solemn world. The station we hold in it 
as accountable beings in the presence of God, is a solemn station. 
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In view of our subject, we observe more particularly in t + 
first place: To be capable, as we are, of discovering ‘the 
invisble things of God, from the things which he has made, 
even his eternal power and Godhead,’ to be able to trace the 
hand of God in his works, to behold the matchless skill exhib- 
ited in the exquisite productions of nature, and see the strength 
of his arm in her powerful operations—to see the Maker of all, 
present amidst his works, is a distinguished privilege, which 
marks our exalted rank in the creation of God. But it is alsoa 
fearful privilege, and connected with dread responsibilities. 
It gives us a knowledge of the Infinite God. It shows us our re- 
lation to him, as our Creator and Preserver, our Lord and Judge. 
It renders us responsible, accountable creatures. It raises obli- 

ation, creates duty, and inspires conscience with a living soul. 
Taferior creatures, who can have no idea of a Creator, live, of 
course, without God in the world. Itisto them asif there were 
no God. They can have nosense of duty, none of accountability, 
and no solemnity of feeling. But man, who is exalted to that 
rank in the creation, and endowed with those faculties, which 
qualify him to know his God and Maker, and enable him to see a 
— Deity wherever he moves—man may well be sober and 
solemn. 

2. It is also a privilege, to know the will of God ; in other 
words, to see God, as a ruler—to know the end for which we 
were made, and the end for which therefore we should live, and the 
course of conduct we should adopt to attain that end. To have 
understanding, to know the law of God which should regulate 
our conduct, which is binding on the conscience, which points to 
a day of account, to be followed with everlasting rewards and 
punishments—is justly esteemed a noble privilege; and to have 
all these laws distinctly and formally laid down in his word, is a 
still greater privilege; but it is a privilege connected with dread 
responsibility. To know our duty and to feel the obligation to 
perform it, to see the law of God, exceeding broad, reaching even 
to the thoughts and intents of the heart, and requiring that every 
thouzht and feeling be brought into subjection to it; then to 
hear its threatening, ‘cursed is every one that continueth not in 
all things written in the book of the law to do them.’ and ‘every 
idle word that men shall speak, they shall give account thereof 
in the day of judgment,’ aud to know, finally, that all this is ap- 
plicable to ourselves, co ning home to our business and bosoms, 
following us, like the ee of God, in public and in private, with 
an obligation which w» cannot escape; gives importance to ev- 
ery action, to every th ught. 

“ Of the innumerable eyes,” says one, “that open upon nature, 
none, but those of man, see its Author, and its end. There is 
something very solemn in this mighty privilege of a being not 
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made to perish with time, and formed in some greater hour, to 
know him, who inhabiteth Eternity.” 

3. The thought suggested in the close of this quotation leads 
us to observe, in the third place, that is a privilege to know that 
the acquaintance with God which we are permitted to have in 
this world, shall continue without end. 

Beings destined to exist only a few days or years, are so insig- 
nificant in themselves, and so unimportant in their own view, if 
they are sensible their insignificance, that it is comparatively 
of little moment, how they spend the days of their short-lived 
existence. ‘“ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 

On the contrary, to know that we have immortal souls, that we 
are destined for a never ending existence, that when ages and 
worlds shall have rolled away, we shall exist, under the govern- 
ment of the same unchangeable God, whom we are here permit- 
ted to see and know, enjoying his smiles, or suffering under his 
eternal frown, what an importance, an awful importance does it 
give tous! What a solemnity does the thought shed over our 
minds! How dreadful is this place; not only the house of God 
but the Bate of heaven, the vestibule of Eternity—the cradle of 
immortal souls,—the residence of creatures which shall never 
cease to be. In view of our eternal destiny, who would not 


“Walk thoughtful on the silent solemn shore, 
Of that vast ocean we must sail so soon.” 


4, The thought of our immortality suggests the fourth, and 
important circumstance, which gives solemnity to this world, viz. 

That it is a state of probation to these immortal souls. We 
are placed here to choose a part, and form a character, which 
shall fix our condition through our eternal existence. Every ac- 
tion here goes to form a habit,—every deed shall be brought 
into judgment at the great day of account, every movement of 
immortal beings is followed by everlasting consequences. If we 
could, during every period of our future existence, have the 
same power and privilege we now have to alter our condition 
and destiny, by repentance and turning to the Lord, the present 
moments, though important, would sink into comparative insig- 
nificance. But the fact that this is our only state of probation, 
that after it our condition will be fixed, unalterably fixed for- 
ever, so that he that is holy will be holy still, and he that is fil- 
thy shall be filthy still—this is what renders the present a sol- 
emn, dreadful place. While we are forming our resolutions to 
repent to-morrow, we may be sent into eternity to-day, with all 
our sins upon our heads; “ For yourselves know, perfectly, that 
the day of the Lord so cometh, as a thief in the night.” 

Finally; this is a solemn world, because it is a world of sin. 
Those who have offended a holy and present God, who have bro- 
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ken his law, abused his grace, and rejected his Son, and who are 
treasuring up wrath against the day of wrath, occupy a dreadful 
lace, and may well be afraid, when they are made sensible of 
Ris presence. ll the other circumstances, which concur to ren- 
der this a solemn world to us, derive additional weight and im- 
ortance, from the fact that we are sinners, especially if we are 
impenitent sinners. 

Let us see how this fact adds a dreadful importan¢e to each 
of the considerations already suggested. 

1. It is solemn to stand in the presence of the holy and Al- 
mighty God. It is so, even to holy beings. Angels veil their 
faces, as they surround his throne, and cry ‘holy, holy, holy is 
the Lord God Almighty’. If those who are themselves pure 
and holy, the objects of God’s love and favor, are filled with aw- 
ful dread, when made sensible of his immediate presence, how 
must those feel who are impure and unholy, when they are made 
to realize the presence of their offended Maker. 

2. The second circumstance mentioned, showing the ‘ dread- 
ful’ station we hold in this world is, that we are here, not onl 
acquainted with God, but under his moral government. But if 
being under the law of God be solemn, how much more solemn 
to be under the curse of that law, and exposed to its penalty, 
and to be accountable to a Being whom we have offended, ‘ who 


is angry with the wicked every day ?’ 


3. The third and fourth facts mentioned in this discourse, to 
show how solemn is the world in which we live, were that we 
have immortal souls, and are in a state of probation for eternity. 
How unspeakably dreadful must these facts appear to those, 
who have hitherto abused their day of grace, and who, if they 
should die in their present state, would be immortal in misery. 

In short, to have the power to discover God in his works, and 
to become more intimately acquainted with him in his Word, to 
be able to learn his will, and to read his written law—by which 
also we must be judged—to know that we are immortal, and that 
eternal happiness or misery depends on the part we choose and 
the characters we form during the few years we continue here, 
aie a solemn importance to our condition ; but this solemnity 

ecomes dreadful in the view of a holy God whom we have of- 


fended, in view of a state of probation abused, of the grace of 
God rejected. 


‘“* O may these thoughts possess my breast 
Where’er I roam—where’er I rest.” 

With such thoughts, therefore, let us not sleep as do others, 
but let us watch and be sober. “For they that sleep, sleep in 
the night, and they that be drunk, be drunk in the night—but 
let us who are of the day, be sober.” The light of Eternity, 
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which shines around us is a solemn light. The house of God, in 
which we assemble, is a solemn place. 
“Let not our weaker passions dare 
Consent to sin, for God is there.” 

And although we know that God is equally present in every 
place, at all times, yet such finite, limited faculties as ours, 
strive to give place to everything, and naturally conceive of God, 
as more especially present in those places where he has been 
peculiarly manifested to our souls. 

In asimilar manner we should hold those places sacred where 
God has ——_ to us, that they may become means of recall- 
ing the goodness of God, and renewing the solemn impressions 
and holy resolutions which they once witnessed. 

4. In this view of the subject, a house of prayer and public 
worship is peculiarly the house of God. There we assemble to 
meet our God, and to hold communion with him. There we 
meet, to hear his Word, to make known our requests, to call 
upon the Lord, to praise his name, and to realize, as in his more 
immediate presence, all those circumstances connected with our 
knowledge of him and of his holy law, which have been men- 
tioned in this discourse, as giving solemnity to our present ex- 
istence. And here it may be added, his children while engaged 
in the services of the sanctuary do often receive peculiar and 
refreshing views of his presence and glory. The place, there- 
fore, should be sacred in our minds. We should, if possible, 
suffer nothing of a worldly nature to be associated with the 
house of prayer,—the house of God. “Surely God is in this 
place, though we may know it not.” He is here—speaking to 
us, by his word,—He is here, by his Holy Spirit, in the hearts of 
his children and perhaps of sinners, producing convictions of 
sin in some, and giving comfort and consolation, joy and peace 
in believing, to others. This is the house of God; for many 
with an awe and rapture, seemingly not less than that of the Pa- 
triarch, have seen him here, and have felt his power while the 
have listened to his promises. His goings have been seen in his 
sanctuary. Itis the house of God and the Gate of Heaven, 
where many precious souls have received those impressions and 
hopes which conduct to Heaven. 

Let all the solemnity, then, which accompanies the view of a 
present God, of his holy law, and of Eternity, here settle on our 
souls. If nowhere else, let us at least, be thoughtful and solemn 
in the house of God. Let the vision of spiritual things alone 
occupy our minds. O let us realize and feel that it is none other 
_ the house of God. May it prove to all of us the Gate of 

eaven. 





